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PLAN (A Program for Learning in Accordance with 
Needs) is the outgrowth of a followup study. Project TALENT, on the 
occupational aspirations of over 400,000 high school students. As the 
second of three major theoretical components in that comprehensive 
develo{Hnental individualized education program, this occupational 
guidance system is incended for integration into the regular academic 
program. To pursue relevance to student heeds, to accommodate 
parental interests in their children, and to delimit the 
instructional resources available in PLAN, seven career education and 
guidance subcomponents were created, and computer- oriented 
individualized programs of study were generated. These seven programs 
are: (1) curriculum planning and coordination, (2) orientation and 
study skills, <3) career and vocational information, (4) student goal 
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The Guidance Program 
In the PLAN System of Individualized Education 



PLAN: An Overview 

PLAN represents one of the most comprehensive efforts yet taken toward the 
individualization of education. PLAN stands for A Program of Learning in 
Accordance with Needs and was the product of a cooperative effort between the 
American Institutes for Research, 14 public school systems, and the Westing- 
house Learning Corporation. 

In 1965 John C. Flanagan, President of AIR, initiated talks with the 
superintendents of a number of public school systems to explore the possibility 
of bringing as much power of psychology and educational technology as possible 
to bear on the task of making education more relevant to the needs of children. 
Fourteen school systems eventually entered into a cooperative relationship with 
AIR. The school systems and their respective superintendents are summarized 
in Figure 1. 

In January of 1967 the group signed a contract with Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation for a 3 1/2 year developmental effort. The aggregate cost of the 
project, to be shared jointly by AIR, the school districts, and the Westinghouse 
Learning Corporation was eventually 10 million dollars. 

Origin and goals of Project PLAN , PLAN had its origin in the findings of 
an undertaking called Project TALENT. Project TALENT was the largest national 
assessment of the abilities, interests, and aspirations of American youth ever 
undertaken. The TALENT sample tested in 1960 consisted of a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of over 400,000 high school youth. A follow-up testing of 
12,722 was made in 1970. 

TALENT dramatically confirmed the great variance in levels of ability 
that were manifested by students by the time they reached iiigh school age. 
For example, approximately one out of every four 9th grade students was functioning 



Figure 1 



COOPERATING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


AND ADMINISTRATORS 


Archdiocese of San Francisco 

Rev, Pierre DuMaine 

San Francisco, California 


Quincy Public Schools 
Robert E, Pruitt 
Quincy, Massachusetts 


Bethel Park School District 
Theodore A, Siedle 
Bethel Park, Pennsylvania 


San Carlos Elementary School District 
Albert R* Beardsley 
San Carlos, California 


Fremont Unified School District 
William J. Bolt 
Fremont, California 


San Jose City Unified School District 
George M. Downing 
San Jose, California 


Hlcksvllle Public School District 
Donald F. Abt 
Hlcksvllle, New York 


Santa Clara Unified School District 
Lawrence C. Curtis 
Santa Clara, California 


Hughson Union High School* 
Robert Reeder 
Hughson, California 


Sequoia Union High School District** 
George P. Chaffey 
Redwood City, California 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Union Elementary School District 
Berkeley Matthews 
San Jose, California. 


Penn-Tr afford School District 

Harry B. Gorton 

Harrison City, Pennsylvania 


Wood County Schools 
Daniel B. Taylor 
Parkersburg, West Virginia 


*Participated for one year 


**Participated for two years 
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at the 12th grade level in English and Social Studies. On the other hand, a 
comparable number of students were functioning at only the 6th grade level. 

If one looks at the functional meaning of 12th grade reading ability, i.e., 
what one can read or comprehend, however, one's perspective changes. Just how 
good is the reading comprehension of the average 12th grade student? While 
seventy-two percent of the 12th grade students could read and pass tests on their 
comprehension of the writing of Robert Louis Stevenson, only 45% could pass 
comprehension tests on sample Reader's Digest articles, and only 4% could 
comprehend Saturday Review articles. Only 25% were able to answer correctly 
half or more of the test items on typical paragraphs from Time magazine. "These 
results suggested that today's high school graduates are ill equipped to evaluate 
the evidence and make wise decisions in choices with respect to important 
national issues." (J.C. Flanagan, Education, Vol. 90, 3, pp. 192-205, 1970.) 

TALENT also documented the great fluidity of students' vocational goals. 
On the average, of every 12 male high school seniors, only 2 still held the 
same general vocational aspiration 5 years later. 

Clearly, ways needed to be found not only to individualize instruction 
but also to revamp that instruction, to make it more relevant to the needs of 
youth in our contemporary society. If schools were to assist students to 
eventually become responsible for their own personal development, they needed 
to help the student acquire, in addition to formal academic content: knowledge 
of available choices of occupational roles, leisure-time activities, social and 
civic responsibilities; knowledge of individual differences, the principles of 
learning, behavior management, and prospects for the development and/or change- 
ability of interests and values; skills in the recognition and assessment of his 
own personal abilities, interests, and values; skills in personal goal formation 
and the assessment of the implications of those goals; and skills in managing 
his own personal progress toward them. 

These, then, formed the overall ambition of Project PLAN. Specifically, 
the goal of PLAN was to develop a practical educational system which could assist 
schools to move toward those goals. 

Conceptually, PLAN may be considered in terms of three major theoretical 
components. The first encompasses all those elements which might loosely be 
called Instructional Resources ; that is, the total instructional capability 
inherent in PLAN. In addition to the 6,000 instructional objectives embedded in 
2,600 teaching/ learning units, this capability also involves 1,500 criterion 



referenced performance tests, 133 PLAN achievement tests, and a variety of 
special guidance tests, teacher guides, test manuals, instructional booklets, 
and the like* 

The second main component of PLAN is the Guidance System which is responsible 
for: helping define and configure the instructional resources available in 
PLAN; the creation of student guidance and career education programs; and the 
development and operation of the procedures for the generation of individualized 
instructional programs. These latter entities were called Programs of Study or 
POS's. 

The third major component of PLAN comprises those Support Services 
essential for the implementation and continued operation of the program. These 
include information systems , computer services, teacher training, and materials 
procurement, production, and distribution. 

Some of the basic terminology used in PLAN is summari;ced in Appendix A* 
In brief, the domain of instructional content in PLAN is defined by instruc- 
tional objectives. There are three levels of objectives: (1) instructional 
objectives which generally take 2 to 3 hours of study time to master, (2) 
curricular objectives which subsume a number of instructional objectives and . 
usually take 6 to 8 weeks to master, and (3) long-range objectives which may 
take a year or more to master. Examples of the three levels of this objectives 
hierarchy might be: (a) divide simple 2 digit numbers by 1 digit numbers (b) 
perform long division, and (c) master arithmetic operations with whole numbers. 

Instructional objectives were grouped into units of study called modules. 
Materials were then developed to guide the student's study of these objectives. 
Three to four alternative units were developed for each module. These study 
units were called teaching/learning units. Th^ provided for individualization 
of instructional method. End-of-module tests were developed to assess achieve- 
ment of the module objectives. The same end-of -module test was used regardless 
of the particular TLU used because all TLU*s for the same module were concerned 
with the same set of objectives. The student may take the module test whenever 
he and his teacher think he is ready. He need not complete all of the activities 
of the TLU if he thinks he can demonstrate mastery of the objectives. Figure 2 
sunmarizes the module decision process. 
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Figure 2 

THE STUDENT-MODULE INTERACTION LOOP 
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Modules were sometimes clustered ' .e ♦ o form larger Instructional 
blocks. These were called module clusters. Survey tests were used to assess 
retention of mastery across these larger sets of module objectives. Finally, 
at the end of the year, assessment was made of the student's final level of 
performance preparatory to placement for the coming year. 

Scope of PLAN . The PLAN instxructional system encompasses the full spectrum 
of basic academic education for grades 1-12. It includes five different reading 
programs as well as literature, composition, public speaking, grammar, listening 
skills, and the like in the language arts area. Science begins in grade 1 and 
includes, at the upper grade levels, earth science, chemistry, physics, and 
biology. Social Studies also begins in grade 1 and includes history, geography, 
economics as well as basic elements of sociology, anthropology, psychology, and 
political science. Likewise, mathematics begins in grade 1 and runs through first 
year calculus. 

By way of repetition, then, the instructional resources of PLAN involve 
6,000 instructional objectives incorporated in 2,600 discrete teaching/learning 
units using 12,000 items of instructional material. There are 1.500 criterion 
referenced performance tests, 133 PLAN achievement tests, and special guidance 
tests based on the findings of i^roject TALENT. 

This constitutes approximately 2 1/2 times as much material as would 
normally be studied by an average student during his 12 years of public school 
experience. Included in this content is the equivalent of 3 1/2 years of 
career education and guidance related study required of all students. (See 
Appendix B for a listing of the guidance and career education modules in PLAN). 

Teachers are free to organize the classroom any way they choose; they are 
free to team teach, use differential staffing, and the like. The system does 
not require any personnel other than those the school would normally employ. 
Nor does it require any special organization or configuration of the classroom. 
Typically, however, teachers find it convenient to organize the classroom in 
an open classroom style with one area designated as a quiet area where students 
can study independently and take tests without fear of too much distraction. 

The role of guidance in PLAN . It is the guidance component in PLAN that 
makes PLAN a system of truly individualized education rather than simply a program 
of individualized instruction. It is the guidance element of PLAN which attends 



to the individualization of curriculum content as well as instructional method. 
PLM guidance, however, goes much farther than that. 

To the extent possible, guidance is treated as an integral component of 
the regular instructional programs. It is through the psychology strands of 
the social studies and science programs that the student learns about individual 
differences, his potential for development, study skills and test taking 
strategies, and the like. It is through the applied economics strand in social 
studies that he learns about the world of work, about life-styles associated 
with various careers , the educational requirements associated with various 
occupations, areas for potential social and civic contribution. It is in 
social studies that he also develops an awareness of his own personal interests, 
abilities, and values, and develops skills in personal planning and long-range 
goal formation. 

He receives practice, in all academic areas, in assuming ever-increasing 
responsibility for self-direction. He begins this at the earliest stages by 
being responsible for obtaining and replacing instructional material he uses. 
Later he is involved in choice options with regard to what materials he will use, 
and still later, in regard to what modules he will study, when to challenge the 
modules, and when to reinforce skills he already possesses but may need improve- 
ment in vis-5-vis his long-range goal. 

The balance of this paper will elaborate the PLAN Guidance System more fully. 

Assumptions Underlying the PLAN Guidance System 

Guidance has assumed several different emphases in schools over the years. 
The three major emphases have been: (1) the facilitation of normal growth and 
development in all or at least a majority of students; (2) the prevention of 
abnormal or atypical problem development in children (i.e., problem prevention); 
and (3) assuming problems have already developed, the differential diagnosis 
of those problems and the development of programs to ameliorate those problems • 

All of these are, of course, necessary for a comprehensive guidance system. 
In its initial version PLAN Guidance was concerned primarily with the first of 
these. It was considered essential to assign first priority to the development 
of a guidance system which would accommodate all students in Project PLAN. 
Subsequent effort was to be directed to the development of new techniques to be 
applied differentially to selected children to either: (a) improve desirable 
behaviors, or (b) extinguish unwanted behavior. 



To reiterate then, initial attention has been directed toward the creation 
of a component to serve the needs of all students rather than just a special 
few. 

Several assumptions underlie the initial PLAN Guidance System. 

a. Guidance should be, insofar as possible, an integral part of the 
regular academic program of a student and should contribute to his 
overall eudcational development; 

b. schools should make a much more direct and concerted effort toward 
considering, and accommodating, parental wishes and aspirations for 
their children; 

c* guidance, in an individualized education system, must be concerned 
not only with helping students to formulate and pursue long-range 
educational and vocational goals, but also with making the educational 
system responsive to the needs, interests, and abilities of students; 
and, finally, 

d. a guidance program, to be effective, must be predicated on empirical 
evidence. 

The guidance system that was developed to accommodate these assumptions was 
composed of a number of subcomponents, or programs. The balance of this paper 
will describe each of these elements in turn. It should be noted at this point, 
however, that the system I shall be describing is an articulated, interactive 
system, even though some rather artificial distinctions have had to be made in 
order to permit description ad seriatim . 

Components of PLAN Career Education and Guidance 



Curriculum Planning and Coordination 

To the extent that PLAN was to be concerned with the individualization of 
content as well as instructional method, it was essential that guidance play a 
prominent role in the planning and coordination of the PLAN curriculum. After 
the general direction of PLAN*s instructional program was defined by the teachers 
and AIR staff responsible for materials development, responsibility for smoothing 
the curriculum, adjusting it across grade levels, articulating it across subject 
matter areas, and indexing it for subsequent use in the development of individual 
programs of study, was transferred to the Guidance and Individual Planning group. 



We were aided in this task by the services of panels of experts for each 
of the subject matter areas. The individuals serving on these panels are 
summarized in Figure 3. 



Figure 3 

NATIONAL CURRICULUM ADVISORY PANELS FOR PLAN 



Mathematics : 




Dr. Howard Fehr 


Columbia University Teachers Coixege 


Dr. Donovan Johnson 


University of Minnesota 


Dr. Burt Kaufman 


Southern Illinois University 


Dr. Hans Zassenhaus 


Ohio State University 


Science: 




Dr. Robert Gagn6 


Florida State University 


Dr. Paul DeHart Hurd 


Stanford University 


Dr. Robert Karplus 


University of California, Berkeley 


Language Arts: 




Dr. Francis Christensen 


University of Southern California 


Dr. Julius Hook 


University of Illinois 


Dr. Walter Loban 


University of California, Berkeley 


Dr. Robert Ruddell 


University of California, Berkeley 


Dr. Ruth Strickland 


University of Illinois 


Social Studies: 




Dr. Richard Gross 


Stanford University 


Dr. John Haefner 


University of Iowa 


Dr. John Michaelis 


University of California, Berkeley 


Dr. Roy Price 


Syracuse University 
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Furthermore, because PLAN was to incorporate guidance as an integral part 
of the academic program throughout grades 1-12, it was necessary for the guidance 
staff to work closely with the materials development staff in order that the 
vocational information program, the study skills program, and the other guidance 
programs could be appropriately integrated. See, for instance, row F on the 
Social Studies Curriculum Chart or row A on the Science Curriculum Charts, 
Appendix C. 

The concept of guidance in PLAN is an entirely new approach to student 
guidance. As a consequence the AIR guidance group was also required to engage 
in curriculum development and the actual production of the instructional materials 
to be used. This was especially the case in the development of student long- 
range planning materials. In order to predicate these materials on the results 
possible from the TALENT five-year follow-up data, the guidance group was also 
involved in TALENT data analysis. 



. he Orientation and Study Skills Programs 

With regard to student orientation, it was found from two years of field 
testing that extensive orientation efforts are quite unnecessary. Students 
very quickly learn the PLAN routine in situ . Thus, formal orientation efforts 
in PLAN are rather brief and focus on two efforts. 

The first is an orientation of the student to what is expected of him in 
PLAN classrooms. PLAN classrooms are quite different. The new PLAN student 
needs to learn that in PLAN classrooms students rarely all do the same things 
at the same time; that each student works at his own speed; that tests are 
used differently in PLAN classes than in regular classes; that PLAN classes 
differ from traditional classes in the variety of books and instructional 
materials used; and that there is a high degree of personal responsibility 
expected of PLAN students, e.g., responsibility for obtaining and replacing 
instructional materials, for taking the initiative in a variety of learning 
activities, and the like. Indeed, the Employer-Based Career EduCatioh' studdnt 
will have to expect a great difference between career education '-Sfid'yrfything else 
like education they have ever experienced before. ' '^'^ 

Second, the student is oriented to the simple mechanics of'^PLAA teacti'ing/ 
; Learning Units (TLU*s), how to challenge modules, how to read a Ptogtam of 

Study (POS), the persons responsible for the POS, when and how a POS should 
be changed, and the like. 

Er|c -10- 



With regard to study skills, modules deal with: (1) individual differences 
and their assessment; (2) strategies for test taking; (3) listening skills; and 
(4) study management skills. These materials are incorporated into students' 
individual programs as they become increasingly independent in those studies. 
This usually occurs during the middle of the elementary grades. These skills 
are then reinforced periodically throughout the balance of their school years. 
These modules are part of the Science and Language Arts offerings, and thiis 
represent one aspect of the integration of guidance into the academic program 
indicated earlier. The basic psychology modules dealing with individual differences 
and their assessment, for example, are part of Science; listening and sjtudy 
skills are part of Language Arts. Figure 4 presents sample objectives of this 
program. 



Figure 4 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES - STUDY SKILLS PROGRAM 



You will be able to: 

Classify individual traits into the following areas of human 
differences: physical appearance, physical ability, mental 
ability, interest^ value, aspiration, and personal-social 
characteristics . 

Choose which individual traits can be changed more easily than 
others and identify ways a given trait might be changed. 

Define and identify different categories of tests. 

Identify four important uses of test scores. 

Apply the principles of prediction and probability as they are 
used in testing. 

Identify factors influencing general test performance and ways 
of dealing with these factors. 

Recognize effective strategies for dealing with subjective (essay) 
test questions. 

Recognize and use effective strategies for dealing with objective 
test questions « 

Identify 10 major principles of learning. 

Identify (a) four study skills which help you to read with greater 
understanding and retention, and (b) at least five related 
principles of learning. 
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The Career and Vocational Information Program 

Regarding the Career Information Program, it was clear that PLAN had to 
offer a significant alternative to Career Information Programs as they have 
been typically formulated in schools in the past. Although vocational informa- 
tion and vocational guidance were historically the earliest charges given school 
counselors 9 this function is one that has been more commonly honored in the 
breach than in the observance. For whatever reasons, there is typically only 
a small amount of time allotted to vocational guidance activities. The tradi- 
tional practice has been to make occupation information "available to students" 
and to allow them to explore those occupations in which they think they might 
l^nve a special interest. Unfortunately, however, youth know so little about 
occupations in general that their "explorations" are often little more than 
aimless browsing through vocational information materials. This is especially 
the case inasmuch as vocational aspirations typically had only the slightest 
bearing on what students did in school. 

A much wider range of occupational opportunities are being opened to young 
people today. Indeed the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that individuals 
entering the labor force today can be expected to undergo an average of six to 
eight major job changes in their work life. Clearly students need far more 
information about occupation options than they receive via traditional channels. 
For maximum flexibility students need to develop a fair understanding of the 
entrance requirements, requisite skills, associated life styles, and oppor- 
tunities for advancement associated with the major occupations which employ 
the bulk of this society's labor force. 

A broad spectrum of career information is presented to che student in PLAN. 

Information about educational and occupational opportunities, and about the 
world of work in general, is presented as an applied economics strand in PLAN 
Social Studies. This permits using occupational information in connection with 
such subjects as economic geography, ecology, urban problems, and industrial 
development. The program consists of 40 modules distributed across 12 grade 
levels. They are distributed in the following fashion: 

Primary program . In the primary grades (1-4), most vocational infor- 
m«tion objectives are embedded in modules which give the young child a fairly 
simple, yet reasonable, introduction to the world of work. These objectives 
emphasize: 
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1, the nature and variety of work in some of the specific occupations 
that are usually visible to young students, 

2, the patterns of interaction with other persons in job settings that 
differentiate work from other social roles, 

3, work as a means of making a living and as a means of attaining personal 
satisfaction, 

4, the roles that various occupations play in fulfilling social and 
economic needs, and 

5, the general ways that people prepare for an occupation. 

Samples of some of the primary level vocational information modules 
are presented in Appendix D* 

Intermediate program * At the intermediate grades (5-8) approximately 
15 learning units introduce the changing nature of trends in the American labor 
force, the concept of occupational families, and information about some 100 
occupations grouped within major occupational families* In particular PLAII 
students study the groups that comprise the largest numbers of workers both 
male and female; those with the largest number of unemployed workers; the rela- 
tionship between the occupations in greatest demand projected over the next 
ten years and the amount and kind of education required to enter them; and 
projected labor trends. The intent is to give the student an appreciation of 
the variety and complexity of occupations, the nature of the tasks assumed under 
these occupations, the type of training and preparation necessary, the style of 
life associated with each, and some concept of the contributions of these occu- 
pations to the fabric of American life. 

Occupations are presented to PLAN students according to a system of broad 
occupational families. In the Fi\'e-Year Follow-Up of students tested in 1960, it 
was found that most of the career plans of the TALENT students five years after 
graduation from high school could be grouped empirically in twelve job-families. 
Six of these usually require college training and six do not. 

The twelve occupational families used in Project PLAN were developed on 
the basis of educational requirements and the similarity of their interest and 
ability patterns as checked empirically using Project TALENT data. These 
twelve Long-Range Goal groups (LRG's) include approximately 100 occupations. 
The occupations in each of these sets were originally grouped on the basis of 
similar educational requirements and types of activities. The ability profile 
for each occupation was then compared both with those of the other occupations 
in the group to which it was tentatively assigned and also those in the eleven 
Q other groups. 
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The twelve career clusters and the occupations comprising them are 
summarized in Figure 5. 



Figure 5 

CAREER CLUSTERS AND THE OCCUPATIONS COMPRISING THEM 



1. Engineering, Physical Science, ^Ulth«*lllatlcd, and Architecture 7. Technical Jobs 



Teacher^ High School tiathematica 
Teacher, High School Science 
Teacher t College S University Science 
Mathentieian 
Chemist 

BngitmWt Civil A Hydraulic 

Ertginser, Electrical S Electronic 

Engineer t Chemical 

Engineer 

Architect 

Physicist 

2. Medical and Biological Sciences 

Gratiiate Huvse (RH) 

Physicicm 

Detttist " 

Pharmacist 

Biologist 

Zoologist 



3. Business Adninist ration 

Purchasing Agent 

Personnsl AMnietration 

Financs Vorker 

Certified Public Accountant 

Business Manager 

Manufacturing Management 

hiarketing and i/holesale/Retail 

Trade Manager 
Efficiency Expert, Industrial 

Engineer, Production hkxnager 
Airplane Pilot 
tHlitary Officer 
Teacher, High School Caimercial 

Education 
Retail Store Buyer 
Advertising Worker 
Accountant, Auditor, Comptroller 
Other Workers in Industry, 

Business, and Comeroe 

4. General Teaching and Social Service 

Teacher, Elementary School 

Teacher, High School 

Teacher, High School Physical Education 

Teacher, High 'School Economics 

Teacher for .the Handicapped 

Teacher (not elsedhere classified) 

Social Worker 

Clergyman 

5. Huaaniti^Sf Lav, Social and Behavioral Sciences 

Teacher, High School Social Studies 

Teacher, High School English 

Teacher, High School Foreign Language 

Teacher, College 4 University Social Science 

Teacher, College i University 

Lauy^r 

Psychologist 

Librarian 

6« Pine Arts, Perforving Arti 

Teacher, Art (High School, Elementary 

School, fton-School) 
Theater Vorksr 

Teacher, Music (High School, Elementary 

School, Hon^School) 
Musician 



Ccnrputer Programer 
Electronic Technician 
Draftsman 

Electronics Worker 
Photographer 

Laboratory Technicians i Research 
Assistants in Physical Science 4 ' 
Engineering 

Medico I ' Technologic ts 

Laboratory Technicians in Medical 4 
Biological Sciences 

S. Business, Sales 

Salesclerk, Checker, Cashier 
Insurance Salesman 
Salesman (not elsewhere classified) 
Sales Manager 
Supjrvioor in Business 
Proprietor, Contractor (in business 
for self) 

9. Mechanics, Industrial Trades 

Airplane Mechanic 
Auto Mechanic 
Mechanic 

Appliance Repairman 
hiachinist 
Electrician 
Printing Tradesman 
Machine Tradesman 

10. Construction Trades 

Carpenter 
Bricklayer, Mason 
Poofer, Painter, Plasterer 
Plumber, Pipefitter 
Miscellaneous Building i 
Construction Tixuiesman 

11. Business, Secretarial-Clerical 

Keypunch Operator 
Computer operator 
Secretary 
Bookkeeper 
Bank Clerk 

Receptionist 4 Other Public 

Contact Workers 
Miscellaneous Clerical Workefs 
Stenographer 
Court Reporter 
typist 
Clerk 

Legal Secretary 
Miscellaneous Computir^g i 
Account Recording Workers 

12. General, Comnunity Service, Public Service 

Auto, Bus, S Truck Driver 

Policeman 

Fireman 

Farming 

Fam and Ranch Ouner 
Hairdresser, Manicuristf Cosmetologiat 
Military Serviceman 
Practical Hurse 
"lo thing and Fashion Tradesman 
Jwhstry, Business, Cornered (not 
eleseukere claaeified) 
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There are several advantages to presenting clusters of related occupations 
in an occupational education curriculum. First, when a PLAN student learns 
about an occupation that is representative of a particular occupational family, 
he is learning generalizations that apply to a number of other related occupa- 
tions within the family. For example, when a student learns about the educa- 
tional and training requirements for a mechanical engineer, the information 
probably would apply to numerous other kinds of engineers. Second, when a stu- 
dent begins to plan toward a general occupational goal, he is meeting requirements 
for a number of related occupations as well, any one of which may eventually 
become a primary goal contingent upon a minor change in his plans. A student 
might, for example, set a goal to become a medical doctor. This goal would 
require certain educational decisions starting him off on many years of college 
and professional training. If along the way he decided to alter his goal of 
becoming a medical doctor, his chances would still be very good for finding a 
satisfying occupation in a related field, such as the life sciences. Learning 
about families of occupations permits flexible and alternate planning on the part 
of students. 

Although the occupations that are sorted into each of the 12 families 
have some similar characteristics, the same occupations can differ in a 
variety of ways. PLAN students will learn how to compare occupations across 
families according to such variables as major tasks performed on the job, 
working conditions, educational requirements, the various training paths, 
pay and personal and social consequences. 

Secondary program . The secondary level occupational education program 
continues on in this same vein with an additional 13 modules and also stresses 
exploratory activities leading to modification of individual long-range goals, 
if necessary, and to the formulation of specific individual plans following 
high school. 

Activities include such techniques and means of information-seeking as: 
(1) observing occupational films, film-loops and film strips; (2> reading 
occupational texts, pamphlets, work simulation kits; (3) listening to audio 
tapes and visitors who describe occupations and their reactions to various 
jobs in those occupations; (4) talking to teachers, counselors and visiting 
speakers; and (5) writing letters to admissions offices at colleges and/or 
training schools. 
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Such exploration, however, is not limited to the classroom* Secondary level 
PLAN learning units encourage them to fngage in exploratory activities outside 
their schools such as: (1) visiting places of employment to observe workers on 
their jobs and to question them about their reactions to the work; as well as 
(2) visiting college campuses and/or vocational training schools in order to 
investigate the capacity of each option to furnish results relevant to each 
individual's goals; (3) looking into work-study opportunities; (4) interviewing 
for part-time or summer jobs that relate to their occupational goals; and (5) 
investigating part-time non-paying work opportunities that would enable them 
to gain direct experience in occupational roles« 

Optional learning units are also available on occupations that are just 
beginning to be visible in the world of work, that is, occupations so new that 
standard governmental, industrial, and commercial sources have not yet included 
them in their publications. Secondary level PLAN students have opportunities 
to learn how such developments as space explorations and the ever-expanding 
uses made of computers will create new occupations in the 1970 's and 1980' s. 

Examples of some of the objectives on typical learning units of this program 
may be seen in Figure 6« 

The Student Goal Formulation Program 

The third component of the PLAN Guidance System is the student goal form- 
ulation program. The purpose of the student long-range goal (LRG) formulation 
strand is to improve a student's long-range goal formulation skills so that he 
can arrive at decisions on the basis of informed choice. The paradigm being 
followed is given in Figure 7. 

The student-parent long-range goal formulation effort consists of a series 
of 11 modules which the student takes in cooperation with his parents (typically 
as an out-of -school activity)* This series results in the student and his parents 
jointly arriving at, and specifying, the educational ^and general vocational 
aspirations and goals they hold. The information obtained is then used as input 
data for the generation of the student's individualized program of studies. 
The following is a description of this series of modules. 

The first two modules deal with decision-making, the consequences of deci- 
sion-making, the times when certain kinds of decisions typically ought to be 
mad^ and the consequences should those decisions be arrived at too early or 
too late. The modules are entitled "Introduction to Decision-Making" and "Choices 
Q and Consequences." 
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Figure 6 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES OF THE CAREER AND VOCATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAM 



You will be able to: 

lden*^ify four trends in the world of work that are affecting workers and Jobs. 

Tell how industry (manufacturing, agriculture, and services) influences population 
distribution in your state. 

List three services that an insurance salesman provides for his clients. 

Describe what the employment prospects are for mathematical and physical science occupations. 

Describe problems of particular concern to people who are directly involved in making a 
living in the developed and undeveloped grassland areas. 

List two factors that a recent graduate of a college of dentistry would consider in 
setting up a dental office. 

Describe the work ac*:jvitie& of pharmacists employed in drugstores, in hospitals, 
and as drug salesmen. 

Compare the length of training required and the average salary for a licensed practical 
nurse with the length of training required and the average salary for a professional nurse. 

Describe the usual methods of obtaining training in the building trades and the employment 
opportunities in building trades. 

Describe the main duties of carpenters, painters, plumbers, bricklayers, construction- 
machinery operators, and construction electricians. 

Describe the commission and the salaried forms of income and compare the two. 

Identify two financial benefits (other than pay) that workers usually recieve for doing 
their jobs. 

Explain two non-monetary benefits that workers often receive for doing their jobs. 

Identify five ways to describe* jobs : (1) activities done on the job; (2) work setting; 
(3) pay and other benefits; (A) amount of education needed to get the job; and (5) chances 
of getting the job. 

Describe several lobs that would probably be satisfying to a person based on a description 
of what that person wants in a job. 

Identify five kinds of information used in comparing jobs: (1) duties of the job, 
(2) entry requirements, (3) working conditions, (A) amount and kind of benefits 
received, (5) opportunities for employment on the job. 

Group jobs according to elements that the jobs have in coininon* 

List five factors that people consider In choosing a Job. 
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Figure 7 
LRG FORMULATION 



occupational 
information 



career 
games 



decision - making 
skills 



knowledge 
of self 



personal 
goals 



personal reality 
appraisal 



These two modules are then followed by a series of five modules dealing 
with a rather detailed analysis of the 12 LRG families suggested by the 
TALENT data, a description of the characteristics of prototype jobs comprising 
those LRG's, and a fairly detailed analysis of the skills and abilities 
characteristic of students going into the occupations representing those LRG's. 
These five modules utilize a series of four 30-page booklets that are based 
largely on the analysis of TALENT data, statistics from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and such sources as the Occupational Outlook Handbook s 

These modules are followed by two career planning modules in which the 
student gets practice in decision-making and planning for hypothetical indi- 
viduals • 

The career planning exercises are then followed by a module dealing with 
personal interests and values to be considered in making tentative LRG choices* 

The personal assessment program has, to date, focused primarily on the 
development of interest and ability measures which form the foundation for 
student-parent long-range goal planning* Three instruments have been developed . 
and are currently in use: an 18 scale Developed Abilities Performance Test, 
a 30 scale General Information Test, and a 12 scale PLAN Interest Inventory. ' 
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The data from these measures are used by the PLA:>I system, as well as 
by the individual student ard his parents* In the former case, the data are 
used in the generation of data-suggested long-range goal categories • In the 
latter case the individual student uses data on his own personal abilities 
and interests in the formulation of his own long-range goals • Both the data- 
suggested goal category and the student-selected goal category are employed in 
individualizing the student's educational experiences. 

In the final module the student and his parents apply what they have 
learned in the previous ten modules to arrive at t:he selection of tentative 
long-range goals* 

This LRG information then becomes part of the input system for POS (Program 
of Studies) generation«> 

In addition to simply accepting student -parent long-range goal formulation 
indiscriminately it was recognized that, for a variety of reasons, student- 
parent long-range goal planning might not in fact protect the best interests 
of the student* For example, a student might be unduly influenced by the 
choice of significant members of his peer group at some point in time; similarly, 
he or his parents may be unduly biased by particular events in their own recent 
history • Some students may simply be derelict in conscientiously pursuing the 
student-parent long-range goal formulation materials and, of course, the 
materials themselves might not be effective in developing goal formulation and 
planning skills the first time they are used* Thus, as a backup procedure, 
a tentative long-range goal was assigned to the student as a reserve LRG, 
purely on the basis of the data, as they were available in the PLAN system* 

It was felt that by always attempting to accommodate the contemporary wishes \ 
of the student and his parents as well as the best prognostication we could \ 
make on a statistical basis, we provided the student with a certain measure of I 
insurance for future flexibility* Indeed, we found that approximately 16% of I 
the students appeared to opt for programs materially below their demonstrated i 
level of ability* In these cases educational options were kept open for these 

students through the use of this auxiliary or data-suggested LRG* ! 
Examples of objectives of the goal formulation program are found 
in Figure 8* Excerpts from sample learning units may be found in Appen- 
dix E* ' 
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Figure 8 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES - STUDENT GOAL FORMULATION PROGRAM 



Describe how a person's life styXe may be affected by his job. 

Identify the more Important educational and occupational decisions to be made by 
students and the optimum times for making them. 

Recognize tnat decisions are tentative and subject to change because; 

a) your interests and abilities change » 

b) the world changes, and 

c) you might change your mind because you reassess the implications of your 
earlier decision. 

Given descriptions of students making decisions, recognize 'examples of decisions 

which have been made carefully and identify four steps used in careful decision-making. 

Given a description of a student and of a decision that he made, describe the most 
probable consequences of that decision for the student. 

Given a description of a decision that a student has made relating to his educational 
and occupational future, identify additional factors that the student ought to have 
considered in making his decision. 

Given certain undesirable consequences of a decision that a student has made, make a 
new decision for that student that will probably have more desirable consequences. 

You will be able to identify several Jobs that would probably be satisfying to a person 
based on a description of what that person wants in a job. 

Given a decision that a student has made relating' to his future, describe how this 
decision allows increased or decreased flexibility in planning and in the options 
it provides for the student. 

Recognize that some decisions allow you more flexibility to modify your plans than others. 

Given a "want-ad" description of a specific Job, recognize whether that Job belongs 

to LRG IIIJ business Administration, LRG VIII: Business, Sales, or LRG XIj. Secretarial, 

Clerical. 

Compare and contrast Jobs in LRG IX: Mechanics, Industrial Trades, and in LRG X: 
Construction Trades, in terms of (a) nature of the work, (b) education and training 
requirements, and (c) DAP profiles. 

Given a description of a decision made by a student and of the consequences of that 
decision, identify an alternative decision that could have been made and tell why 
you think it might also have been a good decision. 

Given a description of a student, make a decision for that student which will allow 
hlA the most flexibility to do the things he wants to do. 

Interpret your DAP scores and draw your DAP profile. 

Relate yoci* developed abilities to those of workers in various occupations and LRG's. 

Evaluate the implication of your Long Range Goal seUjiion in terms of your current 
educational plans. 
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The Individual Planning Program 

The key component of PLAN Guidance is the Program of Studies. ndividuali- 
zation has long been a goal of education, tony attempts have been aade in this 
direction over the last 100 years. Perhaps Washburne's efforts in Winnetka, 
Illinois have been the best known. These have been reported again in a recent 
book by Washburne and Sidney Marland, who was superintendent of the Winnetka 
public schools some years after Washburne's retirement. 

In spite of an almost perennial concern for individualization, education 
just doesn't seem to have moved very far in the direction of effectively indi- 
vidualizing education. Wilhelms in the 1962 NSSE yearbook, Individualizing 
Instruction , after an extensive review of the major educational programs laying 
claim to accommodating individual differences, concluded that "there has been 
far too much tendency to individualize with respect to little more than rate of 
progress . . . and one must have a meager conception of individualization to 
settle for students merely being able to do the same things at a different pace." 
More rece.ttly, as of 1970, the USOE ERIC Documentation Center System carried 
over 1,900 references from recent years dealing with curriculum. Only 36 have 
anything whatsoever to do with individualized curricula, individualized programs 
of study, individualized education, or the like. And of these 36, approximately 
half dealt only with some form of programmed instruction. 

Alvin Toffler in Future Shock , however, suggests we may be much closer to 
great variation in education than we think. 

It is through the program of studies (PCS) that PLAN hopes to individualize 
more fully a student's education. The PCS attempts to individualize content 
and instructional method as well as quota and length of exposure time. 

In particular, the PCS considers: 

1. What the student needs to know; 

2. What the student already knows; 

3. What the student would like to know; 

4. The rate at which the selected content should be presented; 

5. The sequence in which the content should be presented; 

6. The mode of presentation of that content; 

7. The difficulty level of the learning materials used to teach the content; 

8. The nature of the physical and social context in which the teaching/ 
learning takes place; 
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9. The amount of teacher supervision, medla«-rlchness, and 
technology Involved; 

10, Student-parent long-range goals and aspirations; and 

11. The student's level of developed abilities. 

Figure 9 summarizes the various sources of input to the PLAN POS. 



A secondary school student's Recommended Program of Studies is produced 
as follows: first, information as to the student's long-range goal aspirations 
is retrieved. This information is the output of the Goal Formulation Program 
just described. 

Next, data with regard to the student's interests, achievement levels, 
and developed abilities are obtained from the Expressed Interests Inventory, 
the PLAN Achievement and the Developed Abilities Performance Tests. From 
information about the student's developed abilities, a second long-range voca- 
tional goal was generated for the student, using TALENT based regression equations. 
This "data-suggested" LRG is used to supplement the parent-studeut planning so 
as to have an alternative option open for the student. The student's two long- 
range goal (LRG) categories plus his expressed interests then pi ay the major role 

in determining what content will be recommended for him. 
O -22- 
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INMViDUMJZATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 




PARENTAL 
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ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
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Next, information regarding any special state or local school system 
requirements is retrieved. At this point the computer is ready to search out 
those modules considered most important for the student to take. To do this 
the computer must search among 70,000 module descriptor codes in its decision- 
making process. 

The individualization of content — module selection . Given inforniation about 
a student's long range goals, his expressed interests, citizenship requirements, 
and state and local school requirements, the computer generates a list of 
recommended modules arranged in the following order:' (1) state requirements; 
(2) local requirements; (3) essential citizenship requirements; (4) parent-student 
long-range goal requirements; (5) parent-student long-range goal highly desirable 
modules; (6) computer recommended LRG requirements; and (7) computer recommended 
LRG highly desired experiences. Depending on the student's LRG pattern, this 
list may represent from 3 to 5 years' worth of work. 

The student's past history is then searched to see what he has already 
mastered and to see if he has the necessary academic foundations to pursue the 
work that will be expected of him in the coming year. Next, the student's 
achievement test results are considered to see if there is anything from last 
year's material that needs to be reviewed and what, if anything, from the 
coiPing year's work he may already know. These procedures define what might 
be described as the core content of the student's future POS. 

These core requirements are then projected across the time remaining for 
the student to study that particular area. If the student's POS called for 
less than 3 years of mathematics, the length of time allotted to mathematics 
would depend on his past performance rate in mathematics, unless there was a 
scheduling limit placed on the planning by the student. If on the other hand, 
his POS called for more study than time permitted, if, say, it recommended 
4 years of mathematics as desirable for the student, given his LRG pattern, and 
there were only 3 years remaining, the POS would design a "heavy load" program 
for the student, explain why it was so heavy, and advise him that if he wishes 
to pursue his LRG to his best advantage, he should either (a) revise upward the 
total number of years he expects to spend studying in that area; or if that is 
impossible, (b) increase the amount of time and effort he will devote to the 
study of that subject in the time he has left. 

i 
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Figure 10 gives several examples of POS messages. 



Figure 10 
SAMPLE POS MESSAGES 



Take Placement Test 91-052. On the basis 
of the results of this test you will be 
placed into either the Sullivan, Miami, 
or Chandler Reading Programs, or into 
Placement Test 91-053 with subsequent 
assignment into the Harper-Row Reading 
Program* 

Take all the modules in any 

of the following groups. 

Once you begin work on a module in one 
group, complete all modules in that group 
before going on to another group. 

After completing the following group of 
modules, take PLAN Achievement Test 



There are two approaches to the study of 
World History available in PLAN. You 
may study from selected themes of history 
or you may study from a chronological 
approach. Chose one of the following 
two sets of modules. Set 48-017 struc- 
tures history thematically. Set 48-018 
structures it chronologically. 

When you complete this module you will 
have completed your basic mathematics 
! program. If you wish to go further in 
mathematics, please consult your teacher 
about developing your abilities further in 
geometry. This may be done either by 
1 taking modules dealing with areas > simi- 
I larity and circles (modules 23-649 

through 23-654 in the sequence which you 
have been studying) or by taking modules 
20-543 and 20-548 through 20-551 which 
deal with constructions, indirect measure- 
ment, and trigonometry . The latter set 
of modules does not require proofs of 
theorems . 



If you find some advanced algebra modules 
listed after the basic trigonometry 
modules, please take them in that order. 
These advanced algebra modules are as 
important as t' ^ trigonometry modules 
for the achievement of your long-range 
goal. 



Modules 26-870 and 26-884 do not 
deal with calculus. However, they 
cover topics that appear on the CEEB 
Advanced Placement Examination in 
Mathematics. Module 26-870 is parti- 
cularly important as a prerequisite 
to the study of calculus. 

Your test results suggest that you know 
some of the objectives of these 
modules in your program of studies. 
After reviewing each module carefully, 
consider challenging it. 

Your test results show that you should 
review the objectives of these modules 
which you completed last year. Do 
not submit status or test cards for 
them. 

You should have the equivalent of 
four years of high school science for 
the new LRG you have selected. 
You have already completed the equi- 
valent of one year. Your science POS 
this year and next will suggest a 
heavier than normal load in order for 
you to complete your science require- 
ment in the two years you still have 
left before graduation. You may wish 
to discuss this problem with your 
counselor and/ or social studies teacher 
to see about a corresponding reduction 
in your social studies POS. 
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After the basic or core requirements are identified and distributed across 
the balance of the time expected to be devoted to the study of that content, 
attention is then turned to determining how much of the requisite material 
should be taken in the immediately ensuing year. If n is the number of years 
remaining to study in an area, then the student is assigned at least 1/n of the 
required modules. Typically the core requirements constitute much less than 
a year's worth of study, so attention must shift to the assignment of modules 
to augment these basic core modules. To do this, consideration must be given 
to determining what is a reasonable amount of work for the student to cover in 
a year. 

This is determined by taking into consideration both the student's level 
of developed abilities, as determined by a battery of tests administered in the 
spring, and also the number of modules the student completed the preceding year. 

In the event that a student's quota is not filled by the 1/n requirement (an 
almost guaranteed condition), the POS then begins to assign lessons that are 
considered highly desirable for the student to take. These are lessons not 
considered to be absolutely essential for further academic progress but which 
are nevertheless considered to be very important basic content for the student 
to learn. 

If upon completion of assignment of these highly desirable lessons the 
student's quota for the year is still not filled, the remainder of the quota 
is divided evenly between lessons expected to appeal to the special interests 
of the student and required modules from the next higher level. Assignment 
of modules of this latter type permits some measure of student acceleration 
without sacrificing curriculum enrichment. 

After module selection and quota determination, attention is then directed 
to module sequencing. Many modules are, of course, sequenced by the logical 
development of the cont'int. Mathematics is a good case in point; but even in 
mathematics, there are units of material which need not follow a rigid sequence 
within the year. Indeed, in the areas of social studies and literature a_great 
deal may be studied sequence free. All modules in the system are coded as 
to their sequence characteristics; and indeed, some modules are coded to be colla- 
terally sequenced across subject matter areas. The correlation of the study of 
the metric system in mathematics and measurement in science is an example. 
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Individualization of method — TLU selection > At this point, specific TLU 
assignment takes place. Up to now the only consideration has been identification 
of the content to be studied, i^e,, which lessons, how many lessons, and in 
what sequence the lessons should be taken. Now we are faced with the question 
of learning style, i.e., what particular TLU's the student should take to study 
the assigned lessons so as to maximize the likelihood of his mastering the content 
as quickly as possible. It is at this point that the computer matches the student 
with specific TLU's. 

The results of these computer-generated decisions are then printed as a 
formal Program of Study for the student (see Figure 11). It is printed in two 
copies, one for school record keeping, and the other for teacher-student class- 
room use. Appendix F shows several additional samples of POS's in order that 
variations in POS's might be compared. 

Each teaching-learning unit was coded as to its reading difficulty, the 
degree to which it required teacher supervision, its media richness character- 
istic, the degree to which it required social involvement and/or group learning 
activities, the amount of reading involved, and the variety of activities 
inherent in the unit. Related data regarding the student is obtained from 
data inputs from the teacher and student test results. 

The POS module assignment and TLU matching rules are not best-fit rules, 
however, since one wants a student*s program to stretch the student a little, 
to broaden his interests and strain his intellectual ability a little, and lead 
him a little further down the educational road than he might ordinarily go. 
Best fit is called for in only an arbitrary percentage of the time, e.g., 
ninety percent. One of the big unanswered questions is what this value should 
be. From need-achievement/f ear-of-f ailure research, and other motivation research, 
it would seem this should be variable for different individuals. And in time, 
given experience with POS operation, I am sure this will be individualized as 
well as any of the other factors. 

POS modif lability . The student can add or delete modules to the POS with 
considerable ease; and if he chooses, even totally revise the recommended 
Program of Studies. A formal change in the POS can be made by simply indicating 
the number of the module he would like to delete or add. Barring this, he can 
even effect a change in the POS by simply studying a module or TLU not on his 
POS. Then, when the student's test card is filed with the computer, the com- 
puter notes that the module or TLU is different from any on the student's 
recojomended POS and asks the student to verify that a coding mistake on the 



Figure 11 
SAMPLE PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
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test card has not been «:tade, i.e., that the new selection is in fact a deliber- 
ate selection. Upon confirmation, the computer adds the new selection to the 
student's Program of Studies file automatically and from that point forward it 
is carried in his record* 

As one would expect, PLAN POS's will vary considerably in type and amount 
of content covered, and in the rate and sequence in which that content is 
covered. 

Finally, with regard to some simple operating characteristics, student 
programs of ^udy are not easily generated by hand. They are run on an IBM 
360 Model 50 computer. The .specification of decision rules for POS generation 
required 200 pages of algorithms and flow charts plus 200 more pages of data 
tables and test score cut points. This is in addition to the 70,000 module 
descriptor codes necessary to organize, classify and sequence the instructional 
materials available in PLAN. 

Over 140,000 units of core storage are required to store curriculum information 
about the modules in the PLAN system. The remaining 8,000 units of storage are 
required for processing. The processing time for each ^secondary student's POS 
(one in each of four subject matter areas: mathematics ^ science, language arts, 
and social studies) is approximately 40 seconds. While this seems like a very 
brief time, and indeed is very economical considering tho size of the task, 
40 seconds of continuous computer processing on a machine such as the IBM 360- 
50 represents an extremely large num^ar of decisions for each student. 

The generation of elementary scl ool POS's is considerably simpler because 
of the abseace of vocational goals tc be considered. Running time for them is 
approximately 10 seconds for each of the four subject matter POS's. 

In conclusion it should be indicated that, regardless of the nature and 
degree of planning that has gone on, the teacher is the final authority in the 
classroom. The teacher uses the racommenaed POS as he or she sees fit. He 
or she may implement the program of study in its entirety; may make minor 
revisions; may make major revisions; or may even ignore it completely and 
develop an alternative program* of studies for the student. Whatever his or her 
final course of action, however, the teacher at least will have had the best 
counsel we could offer. 
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Student Assessment and Progress Monitoring 



Student assessment and progress monitoring in PLAN was carried out at 
several levels. The most comprehensive is the annual testing program carried 
out near the end of the school year, usually late in May or early in June. 

During this time the student takes an annual test battery consisting of 
an 18-scale Developed Abilities Performance battery assessing such variables as 
vocabulary development, reading comprehension, abstract reasoning ability, and 
the like. He also takes a 30-scale General Information Test to determine 
his pattern of functional interest; a 12-scale PLAN Interest Inventory to 
ascertain areas of potential or expressed interest; a Student Attitude Inven- 
tory; and a battery of PLAN Achievement Tests. (Note Figures 12, 13, and 14). 

During this time data are also collected from the teacher with regard to 
such student classroom behavior dimensions as: his ability to work independently 
without frequent teacher supervision; the content presentation modes from 
which he seems to learn most readily; the degree of practice or drill he typically 
seems to require in order to master the materials; and the like. This latter 
type of information is used in recommending particular instructional methods 
for use with specific children. 

A second level of student monitoring is represented by the bi-monthly 
Student Progress Report. (See Figure 15). Every two months, or more frequently 
if the teacher requests it, a Student Progress Report is produced. It is a 
cumulative report of the student's work from the beginning of the school year. 
It shows: the modules the student has taken; the day he started and completed 
them; his test performance on the module; whether modules have been added or 
dropped; che relevance of the various modules to his long-range goals; the modules 
he has successfully challenged; the modules currently active, i.e., the modules 
he has started but not yet completed; and the modules yet to do for the remaining 
portion of the year. 

This student progress report, then, constitutes not only the student's 
academic history, but also yields information regarding his habitual pattern of 
thoroughness in studying modules, his conservativeness in challenging modules, 
his characteristic work rate, and the like. The report is produced in multiple 
copies so that the student, his parents, and his teacher each receive a copy. 
This report constitutes, if you will, a module test version of a report card. 
It communicates a great deal more information than a report card, however; 
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Figure 12 
SAMPLE DAP MATERIALS 
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Figure 13 



SAMPLE GIT MA^fciRIALS 




In which state would vou noit 



A. 


a true life. 


B. 


* collected scene 


C. 


«n arrui(e«ent 


D. 


a iClll life. 


t. 


a table-icape. 


Ont type of tkl Curs li « 


A. 


ichuci. 


B. 


ttcs Christie. 


C. 


•quet. 


D 


ilalott. 


t 


hcrrlaibOQC. 


The 


touch eyitea li « aethod 


Utfd 


la 


A 


tyrlni. 


1 


ihorchaad. 


C 


fllltti. . 


D 


bookkeeping. 


E 


■wltchboard operation. 



see elk* 


A. 


Uyoal n« 


B. 


Ohio 


C. 


G«or|l« 


D. 


California 


E. 


Tixaa 


Eailc 


la a tcrs uaed In 


A. 


badaloton. 


B. 


bowline. 


C. 


billiards. 


D. 


table tenitla. 


E. 


golf. 



22&. An artlat uact an caael to 
A. sie on. 

8. hold hla palatini aurface. 
ateady hla painting bruah. 
■Ix colors, 
cover hla painting. 



C. 
D. 
E. 



223. Which of the following Is the i<]uare 
root of 14&? 
A. 1/U& 
1/12 
12 

14.4 



B. 

C. 



If you a«« a klag anake i^a 
hiking, you ahould 

A. leave the area quickly. 
it«Ad aotloslcta uatll It 

ItAVti. 

Ignore It. 

throw Something to scare It. 
call for help. 

CoMin logarlthM arc uicd to sake 
computation 

A. aore rational. 

B. aore cuct. 

C. alaplcr. 

D. less technical. 
t. aore coaplcx. 

Which of the tollowlng vegetables 
grows balow ground? 

A. Com 

B. Cabbages 

C. Artichokes 

D. String beani 
t. Sects 



E. 441 



226. Which one of pictures Is a 

suspension bridge? 




A mixture of three parte orange pig- 
■est with one part blue plgacnt 
would produce what color? 

A. Cray 

B. Brown 

C. Green 

D. Purple 
C. Kcd 



DO flOT STOP. 00 ON TO THE ffEXT PACE. 
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Figure 14 
SAMPLE PAT MATERIALS 
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Figure 15 
PERIODIC STUDENT PROGRESS REPORT 
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and it serves as a periodic heuristic for teacher-student interaction, counseling, 
and program planning.* 

Finally, the third and most frequent level of progress monitoring is the 
teacher^s daily processing report. (See Figure 16). This daily report, available 
for the teacher each morning before the start of school, notifies tT^e^eacher of, 
among other things, student progress on modules on which the student is currently 
active, that is, modules which he has started and not yet completed. The final 
section of that report also gives test results of all modules for which tests 
were taken in the previous day. 

Military, College, and Post-High School Counseling 

The final aspect of the basic Guidance Program is the counseling junior 
and senior students receive to prepare them fox* the transition from high school. 
A series of six modules is involved. Two modules acquaint the student with 
the nature of his military obligations, the advantages and disadvantages of 
enlistment as compared to the draft, etc. Two others acquaint him with colleges 
and universities, their organizational structure, and how to apply to them. 
Those students who think they might go to college decide to apply for college 
admission and actually do so. Those who do not plan to go on to college immedi- 
ately take a set of two modules dealing with junior and community college oppor- 
tunities, on-the-job training, and job search and application skills. Sample 
objectives of this program are included in Figure 17, Regardless of a student's 
choice, i.e., college, military, or other post-high school commitment, each of 
these modules results in the student making some active movement toward transi- 
tion from high school. 
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Figure 16 

RECORD OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITY: DAILY PRINTOUT 
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Figure 17 

SAMPLE OBJECTIVES - MILITARY. COLLEGE. AND POST-HIGH SCHOOL COUNSELING PROGRAM 



You will be able to: 

Describe the kinds of information you would expect to find from 
coUege handbooks, college catalogues, and a visit to a college 
campus* 

List four main sources of funds which students use to meet the cost 
of a college education. 

Write a one- to two-page report on three colleges, including 
information on the cost, entrance requirements, academic program 
and ™llege life, and on the advantages and disadvantages of each 
college for you. 

Define the terms draft, selective service, and conscription. 

Describe the responsibilities that every 18-year-old male has in 
connection with registering for the draft. 

Identify examples of the five groups (Classes I-V) that local 
setectile service boards use for classifying draft registrants and 
the main steps a registrant can take if he chooses to appeal his 
classification. 

Comoare the major alternatives open to men regarding their military 
obligation: draft, enlistment, reserves, commission, and consci- 
entious objection. 

Complete a sample application form for (a) a job, (b) a college, or 
(c) a training program. 

Prepare a r^sum^ of your qualifications for a job, including the 
following kinds of information: 

1. personal data, 

2. educational background, 

3. type of work desired or objective, 

4. special skills or abilities, 
5* work experiences, and 

6. references. 

Role-play a person who is being interviewed for (a) a job, (b) 
admission to college, or (c) a training program. 

In preparation for leaving high school, apply for (a) a job, 
^b) admission to college, (c) a technical school or vocational 
training program, (d) an armed services program, or (e) other 
post-high school commitment. 
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APPENDIX A 
GLOSSARY OF KEY CONCEPTS IN PROJECT PLAN 



DEVELOPED ABILITY PERFORMANCE TESTS (DAP): The 
Developed Ability Performance tests are tests 
which are intended to measure the "developed 
ability to perform" components of academic 
performance (as contrasted with the more readily 
influenced "achievement" components)* The 
Project PLAN Developed Ability Performance tests 
are intended to measure many of the same types 
of aptitude and ability that are measured by 
the Project TALENT aptitude and ability tests. 
Examples of developed ability tests include 
reading comprehension » arithmetic reasoning^ 
abstract reasonings sentence structure » visu- 
alization in three dimensions » and mechanical 
reasoning* 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION: Individualized 
Instruction is a system for allowing and assisting 
a student to achieve those instructional objec«> 
tives defined by his program of study* The 
teacher and student share the rasponsiblity for 
selecting the Instructional procedures which are 
likely to be most effective in eliminating the 
gap between current and desired student per- 
formance. 

Each student is encouraged to achieve the 
objectives of his program of study at as fast 
a rate as possible. The teacher and the computer 
provide information to the f tudent so that he can 
assess his own progress so that he can better 
organize his own time and act .vities. 

INDIVIDUALIZED SCHEDULE: A schedule for 
completion of modules in the student's program 
of studies. The computer recommends a schedule 
for the student based on the student's test 
scores anU past performance in PLAN. Different 
students need different amounts of feedback from 
teacher^ parents » and peers built into their 
achedules so that they can maintain their 
learning progress* The advantage of an indi* 
vidualizcd schedule is that it providea each 
student with an expectancy of the pace of his 
learniug so that he can learn to schedule his 
tine efficiently within the instructional program. 



INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDE: An instructional guide is printed 
instructional material developed by the Project 
PLAN staff to accompany a TLU when commercially 
available instructional materials are either 
inadequate or inappropriate for the achievement 
of a specific instructional objective. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL: Instructional material is 
any book^ workbook^ film, etc. that may be used by 
the student in the systematic achievement of an 
instructional objective. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: An instructional objective 
is a goal intended to be measurably achieved as 
a result of instruction* Properly stated, an 
instructional objective describes the behavior 
of the student which is intended to be developed 
or strengthened, the important conditions under 
which the behavior is to occur, and the criterion 
of acceptable performance. The instructional 
objective should be written in a language which the 
student can understand. The instructional objectives 
of a module are printed in each TLU at the 
intermediate and secondary levels and in the teacher's 
supplements at the primary levels. 

MODULE: A module is a set of instructional objectives 
which are intended to be achieved by the average 
student in approximately two weeks. The main 
vehicle for the teaching of the instructional 
objectives of a module is the TLU. Each TLU of 
the module is designed to use different instruc- 
tional activities to teach the objectives of the 
module* 

MODULE TEST: A module test is a test given to 
the student when he completes a TLU. The purpose 
of a module test is tc determine whether or not 
the student has achieved the objectives of a 
module. 

Every item on the module test refers to a 
specific instructional objective. IWo major types 
of items may be included in the module tests: 
(1) items which measure the achievement of 
objectives of that aodulet and (2) items which are 
intended to measure long-range objectives such as 
reading comprehenaion, vocabulary, writing ability « etc* 



APPENDIX A (continued) 



The module: test is designed so that most of 
the items for each objective should be answered 
correctly by the student if he has completed the 
module (the "success principle")* The teacher and 
the student should confer jointly to decide if the 
student is ready to challenge the module test* 
Each module test is scored by the computer and the 
teacher and student are informed of the student's 
performance level in achieving each of the instructional 
objectives of the module* The computer also reconmends 
to the student the instructional objectives which 
require further study or review* 

Each module test can receive one of four overall 
scores: Complete, Student Review, Teacher Certify » 
or Not Passed* This overall score is a function of 
how well the student has achieved each of the 
objectives of the module* Scores are also reported 
on each objective of the module* In this way the 
teacher and the student know immediately those 
instructional objectives on which the student needs 
to improve his achievement* Since the steps in the 
TLU*s are cross-referenced by the code number of 
the objectives » the teacher can easily assign parts 
of the TLU to be studied by the student if his module 
test results indicate that further study of an 
instructional objective is desirable* 

NON-GRADED CURRICULUM: A non-graded curriculum 
is a curricular structure through which a student 
proceeds on the basis of his performance and ability 
rather than on the basis of either his chronological 
age or on the basis of the number of hours he has 
spent in school* 

Project PLAN is a non-graded program of indi- 
vidualized instruction which focuses on the achieve- 
ment levels the interests, and the abilities of the 
student* 

PLAN: PLAN stands for a "Program for Learning in 
Accordance with Needs*" 

Project PLAN is a computer-supported individual- 
ized education system which is designed to incorporate 
the best judgments of subject-matter » specialists^ 
educational psychologists, teachers , students and 
administrators to develop suitable educational programs 
within the linits of a practical instructional 
technology* 



PROGRAM OF STUDIES (POS): A program of studies is 
a tentative selection of the sequential and non-se- 
quential modules in a subject area for a student* 

Each student's suggested program of stv vos it; 
generated by a computer. This tentative program is 
amended by the computer through the use of the student's 
long-range goals, interests, academic record, 
standardized achievement test scores, past performance 
in Project PLAN, and performance on PLAN module tests. 

TEACHING-LEARNING UNIT: A teaching-learning unit (TLU) 
is an instructional unit designed to assist students 
to achieve the instructional objectives of a module 
by using existing commercial instructional materials. 

TLU's differ in mode of presentation of infor- 
mation, amount of practice, amount of review, pacing, 
level of reading difficulty, etc* 

A TLU consists of a set of printed directions 
which inform the student of the instructional objectives 
of the module, the instructional materials he is to 
use and what he is to do with them, and the examples 
of the objective which tell him how he will know when 
he has achieved the instructional objectives of the 
module* 

There are two major types of TLU's in Project 
PL*^: (1) "materials-specific" and (2) "materials- 
general*" The materials-specific TLU contains 
references to specific instructional materials which 
are recommended to the student for the attainment 
of the instructional objectives of the module* 
The materials-general TLU does not recommend any 
specific instructional materials for the module, 
but instead allows the teacher to assign this type of 
TLU to a student as part of a research project 
intended to assist the student to discover materials 
which are relevant to the attainment of the instruc- 
tional objectives of the module* The materials- 
general TLU contains a "key-words" column which 
contains suggested learning activities and gives 
hints to the student so that he can locate relevant 
content within the available instructional materials* 
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GUIDANCE AND 


CAREER EDUCATION MODULES IN PLAN 


Career and Vocational Infomatlon Modules 
40-058 Conauaera and Producers 


Scudenc Coal Fonmiladon Modulea 


40-059 
40-060 


Wlahlnx and Chooalnft 
Neighborhood Helpers 


89-703 
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Choices and Consequence.^ 
Incroducdon to Decision Maklns 


40-061 


Trana pore aC Ion 


89-705 


Job Faallles and Jobs: Incroducdon 


40-102 


Small-Town NeUhborboods 


89-706 


Job Families and Jobs; Pare I 


40-110 


Schools In Che Neighborhood 


89-707 


Job Families and Jobs: Pare II 


40-113 


TV Proftraas 


89-708 


Job Families and Jobs: Pare III 


40-119 


People In Che Neighborhood 


89-709 


Job Families and Joba: Pare IV 
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WhaC la a CoamtnlCv? 


89-710 


Career Planning Pracelce I 


40-163 


Houncaln CooMunlcles 1 


89-711 


Career Plannlna Pracelce II 
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APPENDIX F 
SAMPLE MODULES 



40-113-3 



TV Program 



(0.00) 
69-70 Ed. 



Name. 



Student Number, 



Step 1. Objective: Identify five jobs that must be done to produce a TV 
(1431) news program. 

Example; Mark the people who are needed to produce a news 

■ program: 



5. reporter 

6. lawyer 

7. film editor 



1. cameraman 

2. mailman 

3. nevi'scaster 

4. grocer 

Words to know : reporter, cameraman, editor, newscaster, studio, 

messenger, film, control room, mobile studio 



USE 



a. 



Communities and Their Needs 




partners 



DO 



Read pages 120 and 121. 

1. What is a studio? 

2. What does a newscaster do? 

3. What does a news reporter do? 



ERIC 
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T 



1 



40-114-3 



Slame. 



Newspaper 



(0,00) 
69-70 Ed. 



Student Number 



Step 1. Objective: Using pictures, tell how a newspaper is made. 
(1434) 

Example: Number the pictures in order to show how a newspaper 
is made. 




paper boy 



linotype 
operator 



reporter newspaper 
getting news being printed 



Words to know ; layout department, reporter, teletype, linotype, 

composing room 



USE 



a. 



1 



Your Neighborhood and the World 



ERIC 




partners 



DO 



Find out about the layout department 
of a newspaper. 

Read page 116. 

1. What is a reporter's job? 

A teletype machine brings news to 
the office from all over the world. 

2. Can you find teletype machines 
in the picture? 

3. Why are pictures important in 
a newspaper? 
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40-119-3 



People in the Neighborhood 



(0,00) 
69-70 Ed. 



Name_ 



Student Number 



Step 1. Objective: Circle pictures of neighborhood volunteers at work. 
(1363) 

Example: Circle the pictures that show the things volunteers 
do. 




%<?<^; el? 





Words to know: volunteer 



USE 



DO 



a. 



erJc 



It" *^ 



friends 

Our Working World, 




"Neighbors at Work, '? record 9 



1. Listen to the record. 

2. Meet with some friends and 
talk about these things: 

What is a volunteer? 

What was the neighborhooc 

like where Miss Wald 
worked? 

What are the rewards for 

being a volunteer? 
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40-119-3 



People in the Neighborhood 



jQJlQ 



Step 3. 
(1365) 



Objective: Lool< at pictures of worlcers. Tell what each worker 
is doing. Tell how his job helps the people in his 
neighborhood. 

Example: Circle the correct answers: 



This man Is 
1. sawing wood 2. cutting meat 




This man helps give the 
neighborhood 

1. food 2. clothes 3. houses 



USE 



DO 



a. 



C 



Communities and Their Needs 




pencil 



1. Read pages 12-15. 

2. Answer these questions in 
your booklet. 

What are three things 

people depend on one 
another for? 

Why does a doctor need a 

farmer? 

Why does your neighborhood 

need a barber? 



erJc 
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40-120-3 



Constructing Buildings 



(0,00) 
69-70 Ed. 



Name 



Student Number 



erJc 



Step 1. Objective: Tell the things that are needed to build most 
(1371) buildings today. 

Words to know: log, gravel, cement, concrete, pipes 

Example: Circle the pictures that show things needed to build 
most buildings today. 




chalkboard 



pipes 



glass 



cloth 



USE 



1 



Science For Here and Now 2 
teacher 

group 



DO 



L Read and talk about page 64. 

2. Do you know of any buildings 
made of wood? Tell about them 
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40-120-3 Constructing Buildings (MO) 



Step 2. Objective: Interviewing skill. Talk to a building worker to 
(1372) find out what his work is like. Tell a group what 

he said. 


Words to know: tools, stone, brick, glass 


USE 


DO 


'The Homes We Live In" 


Look at frames 19-31. 


iJ 

1 building worker 


1. Find someone who is a 
building worker. 

2. Ask him to tell you what he 
does. 

3. Ask him what tools he uses. 

4. Ask him if he works with stone, 
brick, wood, glass, or other 
things. 

5. Ask him what he likes about 
his. work. 


cj 

jroup 


Tell a group what the building 
worker said. You may also tell 
what you like or don't like about 
his work. 
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APPENDIX F 
SAMPLE PROGRAMS OF STUDY 

POS #1 



puoMn OP iTueiii 



001 IfWACUUtI NlAir 



OflT UDOa ciXA 

kim 4 HATHmrtcf pah itTo 



coot 



IO«tll*l 



ti«ir|*i 



tO«l7t«l 

IO«tlf«l 

IO«tM«l 
tMtt«l 
IMtt-t 
IMtl-f 

tO«tlt«l 

to«iot*i 

t0*t04«l 

It«t00 

tO«tl*«l 

tO*tl7«l 

tMtOI*! 

tMtOfI 



»M rilT IIIULfl |H0» TNAT YOU IHOUkO l|V|llf TNI 

viii. 00 NOT iuiNSr lurui ok fitr cuoi po* thin, 
PkAci vALui ro poun otisri ano impanoio nonrsoN 
Yovii nir iiiuLTt luoofiT mr you know ioni op tni 

OIJICTIVII OP THIII NOOUkll IN YOtW PI9IIAN OP 
irUOtllt APTII IIVIlMiNO IACN N09Uil CAIlPUkkY/ 
CONIIOII CHAUmiNO IT* 

lUiriACTIPN dP THIII.OlOir NUNIIRI 
NUkTSPklCATSON VITN AHAOUPSNl 



TNI POkkOttlW NOOUkll Ug iMOfiril IfOA YOUt 
OP ITUOSII PM TNll YIAK« 

futrucrsoN op THRit-oiiiT numim 

NUkTlPktCATSON NtTH !\IMOUPIN# 

iNTUIUCflON TO OlvlltOM 

OIVIIION PAOCfSI 

POK. U im%* MO Attlkll 

PROPIRTIII OP PflkYIONI ' 

CSOCkIt 

PkAN ACNIIYININT TUT 
PkKI VAklH TO IIVIN OIIITI 

ppopiRTiii OP imoki mmfiKiMiivkTiPvieATiON 

NUkTIPklCATSON AkfflAlTNII 
OIVIISOM AkOOOtTNN 
PkAN ACNliVlNlNT TUT 
THt PRACTSON lYNMk 
PRACTIONI ON A kINl IIININT 
PIACTtONi ON THI NUNllR klNl 
ItUtYAkiNT PRKTIONI 



fiflfl 



"TOT 



-■7a — \ 



to«tto«i 

it«tOt 
lO«tiT«i 

ie«tti*i 



S)*PROP|R PRACTIONI 

PkAN ACNIIVININT TIIT 

NIAIURININT OP iiNf TN AHO NAP ICAkIt 

TSNI I 

AOOITION ANO lUlTRACTlON OP POVR«OIIIT NUNIIRI 
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POS #2 



DOS 


>^ m:c«4i c» itudui o«it uwa chu 

IMKU1.4TI NIMT i^ivlt 4 |:cUl ITjDlEl €4^^ 








«iOCM( *UMH 


<<iO» 








liT \ 47«on 

ttT 2 4V«0ia 
BIT » 4T*«tl 


40- 177-1 
4a-l7l«S 

COMMUHITV 

ARCTIC C0» 

49-1 S7-» 
40-lSI*> 

TROPICAL 1 

4j-14e-S 
4C-til-S 

MOUNTAIN C 

40-t4>*> 
40-ll4-> 


TH| •3LkO»lH6 MSDUifi ARf iUCCiiTfO fOK TOUR 'ROfiRAM 
Or fTUOIfS ^34 TNlI Y|AR< 

MAP STUOT—KICIOHII OP TMI NOHO 
MAP iTbPY— L4«i9 MO NATIK 

rTPif 

TA<f AHV 2 OP TMI MUONiM 4 •fT^< 
XU4ITIIS 

TARI ALL 2 OP TNf 90LL0«|Nf 1 fUlOUkl^t 

itHE^ YOU ARI RIAOV TO Ol^lN NORK OH TNii IfT/ ASK 

TOUR TEACHH TO START SIT NUMIM 47-OU* 

ARCTIC £0*lMUH|TliS 1 
ARCTIC C3«(HU^tTi|f 1 

ilH POREST C3'*N0N|TtiS 

:«E Ai.^ 7 9V THI MkkONINI 2 HOOULIS* 
)«-ES V?^ ARE RiAOV TO IISlN l>DR< 3N THIS S|T« 4S<t 
»\*C-5« TO IT4RT SIT NUMMR 47*011 < 

TRQPICU RAIN POftiST COMMUNITIIS 1 

tr:pical raih foriit communitiis 2 

IHMJMTtf S 

TAKE ALL 2 0^ TMI rOLLONINS 2 *!09UIIS« 

MHiH >3u «M ftlAOV TO liClN NnK ON TNll SiT# A|K 

Y3UR Tf ACHfd TC STMT SIT NJr<l|R 47«0U» 

MQUIlTA|«f CBttHUNlTliS I 
MOUNTAIN COMMUNITIIS 2 
























.1 

<•««<• 


MOMAf NAMC 










IIT 4 47*010 


OESiAT COfi 

♦0-lf4»> 
40-liS-> 

4d*i4i-> 

40*14f*> 
40-207-2 
49-201-2 
40-212-2 
40-20f-2 
40-204-2 
40-20S-2 
•4-200 


^UNITIES 

TARE ALL 2 OP TNE ^OUONINfi 2 tOOUkIS, 

<«HiN YOU ARE RtAOY TO lEClN trORK OH TNIS SIT« ASK 

YOUR TtACNER TO START SET NUMIER 47«010« 

DESERT CS^NUNlTtES I 
OBSEMT COHMUNITItS 2 

COPPARINC COMNUNIYIES 

A Planned community 

DEPININ6 HUMAN PROlLtMS 

SEARCNtNC FCR INFORNATION 

ATTACK A PROILEM— NATURAL RlSOURCES 

YOUR STATE 

USiNfi MAPS 

LCCENOS AND SYMIDLS 

PLAN ACNiEVtMENT TIST 






J 
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POS #3 



OF STUOIIS 



CONZAitS MMIA 



009 



iHMCULAtl Him 



lEVEL t SCCUl STUPIES FALL 1*70 



£SS! 



SET 47-001 



SET 47-001 



«0-UQ*3 
40-116-1 
40-117-1 
40-111-1 



NEICNIOKNI 90 



40-UO-l 
40-121-1 



40-102-1 
40-lM-l 
40-104-1 

40-105-3 



MOOOlC NAMf 



V3U« TfST RESULTS SUC6EST TmAT V3i/ KHQ^t S3^l 2* Tne 
OlvEC'lVfS 0* TM%S€ ^'OOUtCS IS Y0Jt '*«r5«»» C»* 
STUDIES. A^TCft MVlthlNC EKH fOOjlE C4«£«wLi.r/ 
CO^SIOfft Cf<ULEN6lN6 IT. 

CONSTAUCTINC lUUOI^CS 
MHEftE ME Qll OCh *M9 
H04 ME use 3Jft POOO ' 
nnUt ME GET OUft ClOTN 



TNE ^OLLOHINC MGOULlS AAE SU60ESTEG W YOUft MGCAAH 
OP STUOIES rO% THIS YEU* 

IUIL0IN6S 

TAKE ANY 1 Of TNE rOLLOlilNC 2 NGOULEt. 

NHEN YOU AftE ftEAOY TO llClN MOM OM THIS SiT# ASK 

YGUft TEACNEft TO STAftT SIT NUMEft 47-00I* 

CONSTAUCTINO IUIL01N6S 
PAC70XIES IN TNE NElCNIOftNOOO 

TY#ES 

TAKE ANY 2 Of TNE PaLLOVlNO 4 HOOULEt* 

MNEN YOU Aft{ AEADY TO llClN NOftK ON TNiS SfT, AtX 

VOUft TEACNEft TO STAAT SET NUttllft 47-001. 

SNALL-TOnM NEICHIDftHOaOS 
• I6-CITV ^EUNlOftNOOOS 

suijftsAN *<E:6HiaftHocos 

Nn5*«BO(tNOO0S 



SET 47-00^ 



NEIONIOAMIOO INSTITUTIONS 

TAKi ANY 2 OF TNI FOLLOW INO S MOULlt* 
VNEN YOU AXI UADY TO IIOtN MOtX ON TM!t tlT» ASK 
YOUft TEACNEft 70 STAftT IIT NUKlEft 47-004* 



SET 4T-00j 



SET 47-001 



40-109-1 
40*101-1 
40-110-1 

•4-100 

COHNUNlCA^ION 



STOKES IN TNE NllOHfOiHOOO 
eOVlllNHfNT IN TnI NltONfOftNeOO 
SCHOOi^S IN TNI NlIOHlOltHOOO 

HAN ACNIEVENINT TEST 



ASK 



40-1 tt-1 
40-112-1 
40-119-1 

lASlC NEEiS 



40-1 U-1 
40-117-1 
40-111-1 

14-101 
40-12f-l 



TAKI ANY 2 OF TNI FOLLONINC 1 NOOULEt* 
HHEN YOJ AKE KEAOY TO 116 I N kOKK ON THIS SET# 
Y3UK TEACNEK TO STAII7 SET NUMEK 47-OOS. 

CONNUNICATION 
NASS KEOIA 
TV FA06KAN 



TAKE ALL I OF TH| FOLLONINC I NOOULlI* 

KNEN YOU AKE KEADY TQ lEClN NOKK ON THIS S|T# ASK 

YCUK TEACHEK TO STAKT SET NUNllK 47-000* 

NNEKE ME GET OUK FOOD 
HCM ME USE O'Jk FOOO 
KhEKE me 6ET OUK ClOTN 



FLAN ACNlEVENENT TEfT 
OETTINO TNEiE FRON NEU 



■_ COW ■ 



SET 47-001 



ERIC 



NEICNIO^h; 



40-lOf-l 
40-1 If 1 
40-124-1 

40-l91'l 
40-192-1 
40-lSl-l 
40-177-1 
40-179-3 



oOOuH MAW _ 

00 CNAAACTIKISTICS 

TAKE ANY i 3F THE FOLLOmInC I NOOULCS* 

MhEN you A^E KEAOy to lEClN HOKK oh this SiT# AtK 

YOUK TfACNCK T3 STAUT SET NUKIEK 47-OOT. 

HOW NEICHIOltNOOOS CHANCE 

FEOFLE IN TNf NEI6fl01tN090 

N04 NEICNI3KH000S SOLVE FKOHlNS 

NNAT IS A CONNUNITTt 

NY 0«^ COf'^tU^ITY ANC ITS KESOUKCES 

A LCOK AT OTHEft CO'lHUNtT I ES 
NAF S7U0Y— AECIONS CF T»4E nOtLO 
KAF S7U0Y— LANO ANO ifATiA 
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